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Purpose aad Scope. of Project 

The purpose of the "Gerontology Training for^Adult Educators Project" at 
the Univers^^^f Southern Haine, made possible by the Administration ^n 
Aging, is to introduce gerontological content into the professional 
preparation of adulfc educators in our Masters "Program in Adult Education. 
Th'is^ degree program, the only one in northern New England, had begun in 1972 
is a means of .providing advanced study to public school adult educators. 
Now, eighty percent of our studentss^re adult educators in non--schopl 
settings; thirty. percent are actually employed in agencies working directly 
with the elderly and eighteen percent are over the age of 50 themselves. 
The typical student is age- 32, has held four jobs, is fully employed now, 
seeks to enhance her/his skills and credibility as an adult educator in the 
present work, site, and holds a recognized professional expertise, and often 
a credential, in a primary field other than adult education such as nursing, 
social work, respiratory therapy, physical therapy, or other fields. ' 

We thought it would be important for us as for any profession to bring 
oursflvos uR to date in gerontology. More ioportantly, we thought our work 

9 

could have a large payoff fot the community through the offering of new and 
better programs developed by our students-, Our specific objectives were: 

1. >To review all existing .courses in the curriculum for the 

appropriateness and currency 'of gerontological content and to make 
modifications where necessary. 

2. To redesign the Masters Program of Adult Education so as to develop 
the concept of a concentration within the degree program. 



3. To design, develop and receive appjipval for a concentration 
educational gerontology aiS part of the degree program. 

4. To Increase the gerontological knowledge and awareness of onr faculty 
by providing professifonal development activities involving national 
experts iq gerontology^ y . 

5. To develop and maintain linkages with the state and area agencies on 
aging to Insure che relevance of the training program^ to the* actual 
needs of local service systems* 

To disseminate the results of the project in such a way as to help* 
other graduate programs and interested parties benefit from our 
experience* ' ^ 

4 

At the end o"^ September, we completed the first year of our work. In , 
the next five months we will be documenting the project, completing 
product reports, conducting dissemination actlvifiea an^', of course, 
commencing full implementation of the concentration in educational 
gei ontology. If you are interested in receiving copies of bur reports, 
please iet me know after this session* What I will attempt t;^day, following 
a short description of progress to date on our mainline objectives, is to 
hit some of th^ unexpected developments and big Ideas ^hich struck us In the 
process of the project. More can be said on any one. of these points later, 

It you would like elaboration; I look forward to addressing your questions. 

«♦ If 

You are welcome to a copy of these remarks and to apy 6)f the additional 
materials I have brought toriay. 
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• Progress to Date t 

» * 

As 0f ~^ls jpoment, we have achleve^d the following: 

t tomplet^^ a redesign of the gradual .curriculum of the Maater« of 
\ Adult Education and recelyed approval of that design by the * ' 
department faculty, the cbilege dean and 'the provost. (See 
Appendix A) • . • ' 

- Completed a design of the concentration in educational gerontology 
and received approval for* its "delivery by the department faculty, 
college d^an and the pro^r^^t.- Course syllabi' have been completed for 
the courses, although wf are still w^)rking to conform ^aclj syllabus 
to a etj^on format. The course descriptions ape as follows: 
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HRD*^0 Social and Public Policy Aging 

This course examines the devel'opment of Amerj^ian public policy in aging 
• from an historical perspective culminating in an analysis of the " 
demographic and personal realities of a "greying society" and policy 
consequences for the future. An opganifcing principle &£ the course will 
be to Teview policies as they affect the older p^onjs abUity to 
achieve access to the full rights, benefits, opportunities', and 
protections of society. The course will review stereotypes of aging as 
influences on policy development. The processes of social and public 
policy development ax^ analysis will be e;camlfied as will major policy 
areas affecting the, elderly! education, hgrnsing, health care. Income, 
employment, age dfscrimlnatlon. Finally, education will be examined . 
both as a resource for the elderly and as a factor in public and social 
policy development. 3 credit hours. 

HRD 651 The Older Person as an Adult tfearner . • 

This course examines the capabilities, interests, limitations, and needs 
of older persons as learners, rafter seeking to establish current fact 
from fiction, the-^ourse attempts to look at the realistic prospects for 
adult education later in life as the length ef life is extended. 
Particular attention is given to the conditions under which older 
-persona can best betlefitr from and contribute to adult education 
opportunities. Program development possibilities are examined in a 
number of settings and situations. 3 credit hours. 3 credit hours. 
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HRD 652 - Coordinating Educational Prograns for Older Adults lo the 
Coamunity 

Designed for practitioners who already have a knowledge base In the 
field of adult education, this course will address the competencies 
needed to design and p\ss& educational prograss in a varietly of coBounity 
settings. Students will develop skills in program design and planning, 
needs asseasnent, and mobilising and coordinating the inforaal and 
traditional resources ^in the coon^unity. A variety of educational, 
programs related to older adults will be presented and discussed, 
3 credit hours. 

HRD 653 The Aging Worker 

This course examines the demography cs^ assets and problems of the old6r 
worker • The Implications for eoployer and employee will be studied in * 
such areas as planning for an4 adjustment to retirei9ent» vocational 
training, and job modification. Strategies that facilitate adult 
development and learning will be examined, along with a survey of 
various Resources available to support the needs of the older worker* 
3 credit hours* 

HRD 654 Gerontology and the Heljping Professions ^ 

xlils 6ourse presents three conceptual framewor<s, interrelated with eacli 
others concepts, research findings and practices of applied social 
gerontology; of the helping professions; Of Jthe complex organizations 
wj^ich deliver their services to, or on behalf of, older people. The 
purpose is to ena1>le learners to integrate this knowledge for 
application ^n service to society^ in general, and older people, in 
particular. It is intended for graduate learners in the.,range of 
helging professions who serve people in whole or in parti 3 credit 
hours. ^ ' ^ 



An enrolled graduate student in th^ Masters Prpgram in Adult 
Education receives recognition on his or her transcript of having 
completed a concent Ation in educational gerontology by completing, 
with faculty advisor approval, three of these five courses; a 
graduate of the Masters Program can add this concentration to her/his 
tfanscrlpt by completing the* same requirement; an adult educator who 

s 

« 

is act matriculated In the graduate dej^ee program must compJLete all 
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five courses to receive a Certificate of Educational Gerontology. 
Additional information is provided on tlve concept of the 
concentration in Appendix B« 

- Completed a most exciting suiaaer Institute entitled s "Social Change 
f ot. an Aging Population: An Institutf in Educational Gerontology." 

/ 

- Developed a faculty for the* concentration including three faculty ^ , 
members from the host department, one from the Department of Social 
Wel^ire, cne from the College of Nursing, one from the senior staff 
of' the Human Services Develoi^aent Institute and one field faculty who 
in her real life job is also J)irectof of Maine *s State Unit on Aging, 
the ^ureau of Maine's Elderly, 

4 

I t 

" Completed a review of all other courses offered by the Masters 
Program, and the host department and upgraded the couives with 
gerontology content. 

All of these results have been made possible by the enthusiastic support 
of a Community- Advlsor5^*-^oromlttee which, we feel, is representative of both 
the aging and adult education networks in Maine and by an advisory group 
Internal to the University which has helped us communicate accurately with 
other colleges and, departments with an interest in gerontology. 
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Project Experlerice and Findings 

m m 

Instead of concentrating exclusively on the project *s formal products ^ I 

would like to focus my remarks on those five or six discoveries and big 

• « 
ideas which most impresCsed us in the conduct of the project. These remarks 

are in no particular order and none will be given the depth of attention 

each deserves t but 1 thlpk they w4.ll come together collectively as a picture 

of the spirit and significance of the project and, hopefully, of its / 

potential value to you# 

Conclusion One: T^e union of gerontology and adult education has unique, 

potential benefits for the public good which are not 
^ derivable, to the same extent, from the intersection of 

gerontology and other professional fields. 

Educational gerontology has developed from the relatively, recent 

interface of two fields of study: adult education and social gerontology. 

Defining educational gerontology as **The study and practice of instructional 

endeavors for and about aged and aging individuals,** David Peterson (1978) 

describes three focus areas, which I paraphrase as; (1) educational 

endeavors where the older person Is the learner, (2) educationii^^ndeavors 

f^r a general public of all ages about aging and older people, andU3) 

educational programs for professionals and others who wish to work with 

o1d<»r people or whose work impacts directly on the life chances of older 

P<*ople, 

We have come to realise that educatl^al gerontology, so conceived, is 
not best understood as a new "^specialty" or "specialized discipline** within 
gerontology or adult education, but rather as the joininf, of two general 
InttTfst fields which transcend and interconnect all of the professions. To 
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put this more sioply, gerontology and adult education are each part of what 
every other profession does rather than being independent professions in 
their own right. Seen in this way, educational gerontology has direct 
contributions to offer all of the professions. Thus, = there is a special 
force or unique advantage that adheres from the attempt to link gerontology 
and adult educatlod that is not present in the link between gerontology ^d 
Other profiessions. The result is an explosion rather than a limiting of 
possibilities* 

This was brought home to us dramatically in two settings during the 
project, KUst, during a very interesting discussion among the faculty and 
Coinmunity Advisory Group on the focus of our concentration as to whether its 
target audlem:e should not be restrlcited to public school adult educators 
and other ^'official** adult edudators and avoid any claim that staff 
developers and in-service training faculty in nursings social work, medicine 
and similar professions would benefit from such a concentration. After all, 
the argument goes, shouldn't nurses educate nurses and social workers 
i^ducate social workers? ,It was a tfovi*ng moment when these groups came to 
the conclusion that our concentration in gerontology should be targeted 
toward educators of adults in any setting or profession whose work impacted 
on^lder people • 

A similai^ moment came In the meeting of the individuals who registered 
for our Summer Institute in SJducational Gerontology and our learning of 
their hoped-'for applications of^the Institute experience. The thlrty-'four 
participants included a faculty ©ember in^ the College of^^^Nujslng, an 
Instructor of physical therapy, a professor of life span development, a 
religious edutator ,^ the former director of a major health facility, the 
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director and two key raeabers of an innovative educational center for elders 
In Portland, the Director of Staff Development and Training for the 
University of Southern Maine, a staff member in the Displaced Homemakers 
Program, two directors of education in major hospitals (one of which Is a 
New Hampshire hospital), a writer intensely Interested in developing support 
services for victims of Alzheimer's disease and their families, an extension 
agent whose practice is with primarily elderly people in eastern Maine i 
three other health educators * and three public school educators, one of whom 
has' been a staff member of a very interesting adult educational enterprise 
in New Hampshire for several years* The major point to see here Is that 
this audience, who selected the Institute for their own Independent learning 
objectives, came from across a range of presenting professions and 
recognized in the concept of educational gerontology potential applications 
to diverse practice sites and client groups* Less than a quarter of the 
participants who registered for the institute were previously enrolled or In 
the process of applying to the Masters Degree Program. 

Wtiat this tells us is that educational gerontology as a concept and oux; 
concentration as a certificate program can be impactful in a very broad w&y 
In improving the lives of older poeplf in our region. As participants in 
the program, many of whom are already In key places in their communities, 
develop educational approaches and programs, all institutit^ns of the 
community will be affected. Some specific examples will be presented later 
In the paper. 
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Conclusion 28 'The individuals and the groups involved in the project 

came to see thenselves as aging adult learners and their 
activities as adult learning activities: at that ooaent 
the project becane an expprioent in adult education and 
educational gerontology rathjSr Ehari merely the producer 
of a product in these subject .areas. . 
♦ • 
When a project such as ours is begun ^d one la invited to participate 

33 faculty neiaber, consultant, staff, advisor,, or community representative, 

the natural assumption is that the project is aboit other people and that 

the groups that one is part of are merely means >*^«l^it vital ones, to 

produce a product for external ends. As the proje'ct proceeded and the 

\ 

Faculty Development and Community Advisory Groups met, we came to see our 
own activities as examples of adult learning and ourselves as aging 
individuals who have a stake in the product produced. Far from detracting 
frora the usefulness of our work, this enhanced and humanized our thought and 
Illustrated the potential benefit of educational gerontology to a wide 
student audience. We, for example, began to see the importance of education 
tor creating the world we would want to live in/In our seniority as well as 
to address the educational issues pertinent to older Americans today. 

In reflecting on the reasons why this type of climate developed, its 
beginning possibly rested in the need of a diverse faculty group to come to 
know one another, understand the work, get organized and commence work in a 
very short period of time. This group included counselor educators as well 
as adult educators from the host Departmei.t of Human Resource Deilelopment, a 
highly esteemed counselor educator from the Orono campus and former 
Vice-chancellor of the University of Maine who had a long-standing Interest 
.ind commitment to aging education, a faculty member in social gerpntology 
from the 5ociaI Welfare Department who o,ver the years had made an invaluable 
contribution to preserving the independence of older people and improving 
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needed services » a nursing faculty member who, beyond ^er teaching 
obligations^ had served In the Ombudsman Program and in a number of 
volunteer assignments as part of her personal practice, a faculty member 
from the Public Administration Program, and not least, in fact first among 
equals, the Director of the Bureau of Maine *s Elderly, who we b^d asked to 
become our lead faculty member in Public Policy, The group also included 
our project consultant who also serves as the Director of the States ^ 
Channelling Grant. With this amount and mix of people in a room, each one 
Intensely Interested and busy, honesty develops really quickly. Out of this 
came a climate of mutual respect, openness, creative debate, and rapid 
learning. 

And this learning, which we are fortunate enough to have on audio tape, 
changed U8» We learned from each other that so many of the problems of 
being old have to do with being treated .as old, and stereotyped into a 
mythical group, deserving of retirement, needing control, and treated as 
generally dependent. Instead of that, we came to see that aging is a 
Hielong process and that our stereotypes 6f older people into a single 
group are cbupled with our views « equally flawed, of ourselves and others at 
all Hgesi We began to appreciate our own aging and to see the extent to 
which educational gerontology had an audience for all age groups and for the 
treating of age throughout the life and work cycle. 

The Community Advisory Group went through a similar experience and ioi 
like reasonn. Here, t^>e learning included the recognition of how important 
pducatlonal approaches could be In effecting community understanding, 
problem^solving, professional teara development, forming the attitudes of the 
young toward aging and, not least, in maintaining and opening learning 
npfjor ttinl 1 1 #'H tf>r oldrr people. Givr^n this perception, the Community 
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Advisory Group^ became impressed on how little this potential had as yet been 

developed in our own region* Froa\ this vantage point, the importance 
« 

what we were doing seemed to increase in the islnds of conmit tee* members. 

a * • 

Conclusion i: Some of the be^t results of the project were unexpected. 

Robert Merton, the Colutubia University sociologist, pointed out that 
auany of the most valuable and lasting outcomes and consequences ofi a project 
are unanticipated, or to use his word, serendipitous, havlq^ to do with 
characteristics ot the process itself, with its timing or with other 
unexpected situational contingencies. Of the almost constant examples of 
such outcomes in our project, the three most important examples will be 
discussed here. 

The faculty of our Graduate Program in Adult Education has consisted of 
two full-time professors who teach the "mainline" courses in the curriculum, 
.i professor emeritus, several part-time adjunct faculty and five 
departmental colleagues in the Counseling and Life Span Development Programs 
who offer important support courses for our students. One of these two 
pivotal full-time positions had been funded under a two-year ad hoc 
arrangement with the Chancellor's Office, the second year of the arrangement 
corresponding to the first year of the Educational Gerontology Project. We 
had good reason to believe that the arrangement would either be renewed, or 
hf-tter, converted into a second tenure track position for the program. It 
soon became evident that; neither of these developments would tj-anspire and 
lual the position w >t Id be lost altogether* 

By c}iance» serendipity if you will, the President and Provost had been 
considering the Universlty*s needs and obligations Mn the area of 
>;rront(ilfiy,v and hrid reserved some funds for faculty development. Because of 
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the success of the. project and the enthusiasm it generated in the University 



and in the community, the administration was able to apptove a tenure-track 
positidn in Educational Gerontology at the Associate Professor level for the 
1984-85 academic year. In approving such a position, the University has 
been able to insure the continuity and quality of our general program in 
Adult Education as well as guarantee the implementation of our concentration 
in Educational Gerontology. 

A second example of serendipity is the general contribution that the 
project has made and will continue to make in helping the University define 
and shape its overall offerings in gerontology. As intiicated in the 
previous paragraph, the Preuident and Provost had already established such a 
goal before and independent of the funding of our project proposal. At the 
same time, considerable interest in gerontology was developing in the 



College of Nursing, in the Recfipation Therapy Program, in the Center for 
Research and in the Departiaent of Social Welfare. All of this led the 
Provost to establish a working group to examine these interests and needs 
and to advise her on the best options • The existence of our project and its 
staff has made a real contribution to this process in the Sorm of improved 
communication, inf ormation^sharing and coordination with the field* Not 
least of these contributions is the concept of Educational Gerontology^ 
itself, which has lead a number of the key 'faculty involved to see 
university development activities as an example of this concept and has lead 
the Provost's committee to the provisional conclusion that it would be 
better to have a graduate concentration in gerontology which could serve a 
number of programs than to have duplicated or separate programs in 
F,«rontology as a unitary discipline. 
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A third example, of a very different but no less important sort, comes 
from our Summer Institute "Social Change for an Aging Population: An 
Institute in Educational Gerontology." Our stated ipoals in designing this 
institute had been '*to test out the concept and key modules from the five 
course Concentration in Educational Gerontology;" "continue our faculty 
development by learning from teaching with^one another and from oui; national 
expert faculty;" and, "testing market interest." While these goals were 
appropriate, real, and more Important, lar^ly accomplished, the Institute 
took on a life of its own as an educational experience and became not Just 
"a success" but a veritable model of "the way education should be." Given 
this development, it won't be possible for us to think of "the fifteen week 
course" as the preferred model of education, although we will undoubtedly 
continue to use it. The participants want instead "^whatever yuu did at the 
Summer Institute The convenient means we invented > "The Summer 
Institute," to test out the content which should be presented in the "real 
courses-" became an end in its own right. 

We are working hard right now to define and document what happened at 
the Institute and assess its meaning for us in the future* We will have a 
lot to say on this subject in our final report. ^Suffice it h^re to lay out 
a central paradox and to say a few words in an effort to explain it. The 
paradox Is that the faculty, staff, and participants all have been able to 
develop fairly lengthy lists of "things- tliat went wrong/' **could have been 
done better," "didn't like," "don*t do again," "things that didn't work;" 
yet eight out of ten participants define the Institute as "the finest 
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educational experience of my life," "the best learning experience I have 
had," and "the way all education should be." Some of the reasons for this 
nay be: • 

1. The i.„culty staffing pattern? An Institute Director, two Program 
Faculty in charge of different three-week blocks of the program, a 
Student Programs Director in charge of working with the students on 
their application projects, aod National Expert Faculty involved in 
delivering specific content modules. ^ 

2. The design ot the Institute: All day Monday; Tuesday and Thursday 
nights; and a Friday Synthesis Session — each such week on a definite 
theme and each combinable with others in a variety of vays to allow 
one to six' credits programs. 

3. A fusion of faculty and students iato a single learning community. 
Faculty on one night would become Itudents on another. Students with 
special expertise would become faculty contributors on other 
occasions. 

4. The immense variety of teaching styles used effectively by different 
presenters. 

5* A learner-dominant rather than faculty-^domlnant climate: Faculty 
came and went while the "six weekere'* became the continuity between 
class sessions. 



6. A learning rich environment: Presenters passed out so many 
Mbliographlefif, articles j= exercises/ worksheets and brochures that 
these, and the three textbooks and*slx fllias surpassed. any 
possibility of aooeone "mastering" these materials. It turned out to 
be a very comfortable feeling that I am •'learning all this" and "I 
have all of theie other resour^s 1 can learn from later." ^ 

7. The network of resources that the participants became for each other 
and the links between this networl^ and the state, local, and even 
national aging networks forged for participants by the Institute. * 
The participants on their own have held two follow-up meetings and we 
are sponsoring a reunion in January to assess the impact of the 
Institute on the© and their work, 

' .J 

Whatever the explanation of the paradox stated above, we want to learn 
from the experience and use the model again in other summer institutes as 

well -as In modified form in the traditional class. We started out to build 

1 

a high quality five-course concentration but, by chance, we have stumbled 
into something additional in the type of learning community participants 
want to be involved in. 

Conclusion 4; - The future la now. 

While as project staff, we began with a "building block" view of the ' 
project: "An organizational phase" fallowed by "a research phase" followed 
by "a planning phase," "a testing phase," "a decision-making phase," and "an 
implementation phase," etc., thev effects of the project, including lasting 
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effects, began iomediately and occurred steadily throughout the projecf, 
culminating as we have seen moat dramatically in the Suouner Institute. 

Beyond merely the surprises the institute brought in terms of learning 
about how people best learti, it" also brought surprises in terns of the 
applications of the learning experience. While given the "building block 
model,- we conceived of people "taking the Institute," and then "taking the 
courses in the concentration," and then "applying the concepts in tht real 
world"; the truth is that such real world applications start immediately. 
For example, three of the participants in the Institute were subsequently 
invited to the Blaine House Conference on Aging and two tell us that they 
offered motions based on their knowledge and that these drew^ significant 
support. One member has just received a job based on the skills she 
demonstrated in the Institute; another member has been asked and Is leading 
a program on "The Aging Process** for the University *s **New Dimensions 
Program,'* These are- just a few examples of the fact that the future is 
qpw. The implication ^s that we as a University must be very awar'ii of the 
extent to which we are helping people and th^ State develop an educational 
service network and we must be there to support people from the very 
beginning of their participation in the program. Als|», we must face up 
honestly to issues of what people can and cannot do so as not to oversell 
people, prevent people from doing what they are qualified to do, or 
encourage people to do what they are not yet able to do# The big point here 
is that it is naive to think that it is at the end of the project and the 
and of the completion of the concentration that these issues and needs 
arise ♦ They are here now# ^ 



Appllcatlona to Other Institutions 



Each institution of higher education with a graduate program In adult 
education Is n potential beneficiary of the results of our projifct. In 
particular 9 we fe.l that the concentration in educational gerontology and 
the conuaunlty-unlversity planning and delivery process we have used In 
developing it could be used %ridely in both masters and doctorate programs in 
adult education^ The concentration creates a substantial and useful 
credential, linked to the field and to a range of professions and practice 
sites « The program is deliverable at a reasonable cost through a 
combination of full-time and part"-tAma,^fleld based faculty • 

The concentration will be particularly useful, however, in situations 
like our ovn, where the following conditions apply: 

!• A developing, public university in a fast growing urban region. 

2. where the master's programs serve a large catchment area, 

3. where very little has previously bfeen done in gerontology, 

4. where no other graduate program in adult education exists, 

5. where a sizable number of already employed adult educators are 
^looking for assistance in improving their educational programming to 
older persons and to those whose work impinges on older perspns, 

J' 

6. where other graduate programs lack gerontological content and are 
interested in using the concentration for their students, and 

7. where the concentration has the understanding and prior backing of 
the community and the aging network. 
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Concluding Statemeot 

When the participants in a program are adults and the occasions of their 
participation are adult education events and when, the subject of their 
discussion is education and when, further, these participants become aware 
of the Joys and dllenaas df aging for oneself and others, then a total 
project and all of Its occasions for Interictio^i can become an exercise In 
educational gerontology. This seems to what is happening at the 
University of Southern Maine. The results, which are already becoming 
apparent, include an improved practitioner, an enhanced aging network, a 
developing University, and most important, better programs for citizens in 
the community. 

t 
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APPENDIX A 



m 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MAINE 
Department of Ktman Resource Development 

MASTERS OF SCIENCE IN ADULT EDUCATION 

Background 

\ . • 

The Masters 4f Science In Adult Education, founded In 1972, u.the only 
graduate pro9ram 1o Adult Education In northern New England. Originally 
established to meet th€|^eg1o,ns need for trained public school administrators 
Cf adult education, the program today prepares educators for a variety of 
human resource development roles In all types of organizational and community 
settings. Over eighty percent of currint students are educators In non-school 
settings -'hospitals, recreation agencies, business settings, human service 
organizations, etc. - and seek professional competence and recognition for a 
position currently held. Usually, the student already is a credential led 
professional in a speclflzed field such as nursing, social work, counseling, 
criminal justice, or education and now practices that profession through an 
a#ilt educator role as a trainer, teacher, staff development specialist, 'or 
orgdnizational change agent. 

A Redesigned Curriculum 

The Department of Human Resource Development of the USM College of,,-— ^ 
Education, in recognition of the changed audience and of the changing roles of 
adult education across society, has revised graduate level training in the 

field. 



Candidates admitted beginning in the semester will follow 
this revised program. 

Required Courses 

Credits 

HRD 600 Adult Education and Human Resource Development 3 

EDU 600 Research Methods and Techniques 3 

HRD 649 Seminar in Adult Education and Human Resource Development 3 



Middle Core 
(Minimum or 4 courses required) 

HRD 620 Fundamentals of Counseling Skills 3 

HRD 631 Jhe Adult Learner 3 
HRD 632 Program Development In Adult Education and Human 

Resource Development 3 

HRD 633, Managing Adult Education and Human Resource Development 3 
HRD 667 Action Research and Evaluation Methodologies in Human 

Resource Development 3 
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Self -Designed Courses 

HRD 687 Internship in Adult Education and Human Resource Development 
/HRD 698 Directed Study in Aduit Education anau^ut^^fO^ 
7 ' Development • , 

HRD 699 Independent Study in Adult Education and Human Resource 
Development 

[Six credits of HRD 687 or HRD 698 is required. A maximum of 
9 credits in self -designed coursework may be counted toward 
this degree.] * ^ g.g 

Each student is required to complete this 6-9 credit hour self-designed 
experience, either in the form of the completion of a directed study project 
for an external client or 'as an internship. The internship involves 50 on 
site hours per credit hour and is guided by a ,-goal contract" between the 
intern, a site supervisor, and. the faculty instructor. Participants in 
directed study and, internship experiences also participate in a support 
seminar. An independent study course also is available to student's; 
participants in this course also attend the int'ernship- seminar. 
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Concentrations ^ 
(3 courses, y credit hour certificate) 

Diverse roles of students call for choices 'in specialized, study emphases 
Needs are met In course concentrations in a minimum of 9 credit hours. A 
certificate will be awarded to non-degree participants and transcript acknow- 
ledgement given for concentrations by graduates. The following concentrations 
are available, with others to be added when feasible: 

1. Training and Development 

£0U 671 ^Jrgaolzational Behavior 

HRD 640 Human Resource Development in Organizational Settings 

HRD 635 Training and Staff Development • 

EDU 674 Organizational Change and Innovation 

2. Educational Gerontology 

HRD 650 Social and Public Policy in^Aqinq , 
HRD 651 Older Person as Learner 

HRD 652 Coordinating Educational Programs for the Older Adult 

I in the Community 
HRD 653 The Aging Worker 

HRD 654 Gerontology and the Helping Professions ' 

3. Community Education 

HpS tVj '^f Development In Conmunity Settings 

HRD 637 Community Education 
(with HRD 631 and HRD 632) 
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Adult aasic Education 



9 

HRD 634 Methods and Materials in Adult Education 
HRD 631 Foundations of Adult and Secondary Reading 
(with HRD 632 and HRD 633) 
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5. Counse4^g 

HRD 620 Fundanentals of Counseling Skills 

HRD 621 Fundamentals of Counseling Theories 

HRD 626 Group Process .and Procedures 

HRD 628 Introduction to Marriage and Family Counseling 

HRD 690 Individual Counseling Practicum 

If a concentraMon is not desired," students may select, with advisor 
approval, a number of elective courses from the Department offerings or from 
other graduate offerings at the University of Southern Maine, and in the 
University system. 

4 

A comprehensive examination is requiT^d by the College of Education. 
Is a non-thesis program; however, /the option to prepare one is available 

Each student entering the program will ned a background in human life- 
span development. For those not having this academic background, HRD 604/ 
HRD 605 Life Span Development I and "11 (6 credits) are required. 

Minimum number of credit fours required for the d<>gree: 36 hours 

Admissions Requirements 

Applicants must have a Bachelor's degree from an accredited school, 
with a minimum of a 2.5 quality point ratio and a score above forty on the 
Miller's Analogies Test. An interview process, including the completion of . 
a spontaneous writing sample, is required. Present employment or past 
experience as an adult educator in any professional setting is considered 
desireable. Additionally, the faculty Jooks for students who,' like they, are 
themselves "incurable" life-long learners. 

L ength of Program 

While the program can be completed in two years, the average student 
takes four years. A student must complete the program in five years. 

Fdcu 1 ty 

The Department of Human Resourc.e Development, which houses the Masters 
program in Adult Education also is home to a Masters program in Counseling, 
with concentrations in Elementary and Secondary Counseling and in Rehabil- 
itation Counseling. This type of Department and allied graduate program in 
counseling is very advantageous to a Masters' program in Adult Education. 
Among the benefits are faculty depth in human development over the life span, . 
expertise in adult counseling and the existence of a concentration for adult 
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education students in this area* expertise in group. process and the group 
facilitation of learning, and -expertise in family systems analysis as such 
systems impinge upon adult members. Similarl), the adult education faculty 
is able to make contributions to their colleagues in counseling in 
such areas as community practice, human iervic* organizations, and gerontology 

Changing the Program for a Changing Adult Ed«;cator Role 

A new approach to the field of adult .education has grown in the last 
years to a broader concept -of human resource development. The stereotype 
*'of the adult educator as the person who organizes the continuing or adult 
education offerings of a high school no- longer applies. The field is 
charjact^rized by practitioners from many different fields, operating in many 
diff^rvnt settings in the community and performing many different rol^s. 
■• / • ' , ' • 

Aifult education has evolved Into an amalgam that Includes diverse 
subject matter areas and numerous program divisions, expedited by a- plethora 
of institutions and delivery modalities, and facilitated by practitioners 
from various domains of knowledge. 

The movement towards life-long learning and an increased interest In 
post-secondary education has led to a blossoming of a field which is multi- 
disciplinary and multi-faceted. An adult educator is a professional in any" 
setting who takes an educative stance towards a person or problem. Education 
is no longer seen as a set of courses and other institutional activities. 
The entire community becomes the potential classroom for the adult educator 
who -identif ies and helps the learner build upon the natural learning 
occurrences of daily living. 



An adult educator, then, develops competence in one or several major 
ro)e areas; such as: trainer/deliver of programs; coordinator of educational 
resources; resource provider to organizations and /or comnunities. 

Designer/Deliver of Programs for Education of Adults 

Practitioners need to be able to evaluate the educative possibilities 
of the settings in which they practice, match them with characteristics of 
ddult learners, and develop programs that will maximize the edducational 
Vfilue of the resulting combinations. 

To fulfill this role, adult educators need instructional design skills, 
skills in assessing educational needs, developing training programs, and 
knowledge of strategies and techniques designed to address the unique 
dbilities and needs of the oVder learner. 

Coor dinator of Educational .Resources in the Community . 

Trained adult educators are being employed by local organizations and 
agencies which have adopted missions to provide part x)f the overall education 
service needed for all people to develop lifelong in the community. Adult 
educators operating out of the local high school, YMCA, Area Agency of Aging, 
or other organizations play a role of acting as a community link dnd mobilizer 
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of educational resources. To fulfill this role, adult educators need, 
i.nformation on the types of resources available to people in the community, 
knowledge of the statutory basis and linkages between these resources and 
skills in mobilizing and developing cooperative relationships. 

Educational Resource to Direct Service Providers 

Trained adult educators act as a resource to practitioners in their 
co/rmunity to assist them to informally build upon "teachable moments" in 
their delivery of serv4c'#s and to provide more formal training to persons in 
their specialty area. 

Community service providers have an educational aspect to their role 
which is often overlooked. The performance of services designed to. meet 
the many and varied needs of people provides an opportunity for education. 
Adult educators can help, service practitioners to apply an. educative stance 
to their work. To fulfill this role, adult educators need consulting skills 
to work with other professionals in defining learning content, communication 
sMlls, Instructional llstgn and andr'ogdgical skills. 



Ed ucational Resource to Informal Snpport Systems 

Adult educators bfcome a focal point in the community for the informal 
support systems for one or more groupings of citizens, for example the elderly. 
'By providing information, education, and training in and discussions of issues 
related to dealing with requirements of changing lives in a changing 
community, the adult_educator service compliments the formal programming 
and reaches more learners. 

A v.-ide variety of programs and services can be organized and offered 
which help form networks of people in need and providers of what they need. 
To dp. so, an adult educator needs to know about informal support networks, 
/•exemplary programs and services, how to identify appropriate resources for 
specific learning subjects, and the human relations dynamics of voluntary 
participation. 

These four roles, among others, indicate thai adi't educators have a 
• trpmendous potential for improving the quality of Mife in communities and 
within organizations, the quality of work life. The interdisciplinary nature 
of the field, irs emphasis on community involvement, its flexibility and energy 
allow practitioners to reach out to many adults and meet their needs in 
uniquely personal, appropriate and inventive ways. 

l« ?drner5 and Expectations 

Graduates of this revised program, then, are to be those who work 
directly with adults; . whose jobs include an educator role or who-are educators; 
who, hold a human resource development philosophy; and, who view themselves as 
either or hopefully both, a community educator and an organizational developer. 
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The curriculum ,is designed so that a graduate will: 

- understand the educator role in a wide variety of settings 

- be familiar with the concepts, theories, tools and skills necessary to 
successfully practice this role In their settings , ' 

- understand how adults of all ages, including themselves, learn and be 
skilled in designing program appropriate to the situ.^tion and learning 
styles of participants 

- visualize the practice of adult education as always occurring in sn 
^ organizational and community setting 

- recognize the tendency of organizations and communities to restrict the 
-development potential of adults and learn intervention, planning, and 

design skills to counter their tendencies 

- learn how to develop the educator role to help organizations and 
communities bring out the highest growth potentials of each citizen and 
employee 

- be 'ski lied and comfortable with a wide range of theoretical approaches 
and skills, including 

- program design and planning 

- teaching 
management 

- research and evaluation 

- counseling 

- consultation 

- organizational intervention and development 

- community intervention and development 

D i s t i nc Uje^ Ch aracteristics 

In summary, some distinctive characteristics of the revised 

program are: 

1, introductory Course - the course gives student not only an introduction 
to the content field but a semester long opportunity to assess past 
experience, identify current career goals, and develop an educational 
plan. 

2. Concept of course as learning center - courses are not designed as 
uniform, introductory, new preparation course but rather as learning 
centers in which beginning and advanced students carry out learning 
activities appropriate to their needs and to their mutual benefit. 
Peer teaching is a central course concept. 
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3. Concenlrdtion certificate programs - concentration programs in specialty 
areas, each carrying a certificate, are being designed. These certificate 
programs may be of interest in their own right as continuing education 
credentials to prcfessionaU in the field and in allied graduate programs. 

4. Community of learners philosophy - the attempt to find ways of creating 
a meaningful community of learners among full-time employed students who 
take course work at diverse sites and at specific limited times each 
week. 

5. Human R&iource Developinent emphasis - the attempt to fuse the concept of 
adult education with new meaning in relation to the human resources • 
issues faced by organizations and communities. 

A brief schematic of the program is given below to portray the process' 
by which a student moves to thf part of c{^leting a minimum of 36 hours of 
graduate study to gain the competencies outlined and to meet their own 
requirements for the unique roles they will play. 

(UmaUM KEEL FOR rMSXSS PROGRAM 



INIROJUCnCN 



^ MUm CORE 



EL£C7nVES 



SEMINAR 



,OCHPRE}{ENSIVE 



Intro CO Adult 
Education and 
Mumn Resource 
DevelopTcnt 

3 credits 



CSEDITS ; 
(3) 



Teaching 
Managing 
Frogram 

Development 
Coutseling 
Research and 

Evaluation 

12-15 credits 



Plexibla 
Elect ives 

Directed Studies 
Indq^endent Study 
internship 

6 credits 
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Concant ration 
Elect ives 

Training & Dewlopi^nt 
Educational Cenxitology 
JJpnmjntty Eckicatian 
Adult Basic Education 
Counselii^ 



Capstone 
Seminar 
(Major 
Paper) 

<3 credits) 



Qarprehensivie 
Examinations 



(12-15) 



(15) 



(3) 



= (36) 
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For more information, contact: 

Or. John M. Sutton, Jr. 
Chairman, Department of 
Human Resource Development 
University of Southern Maine 
400 Bailey Hall 
Gorham, Maine 04038 
(207) 780-5316 



/or Willard D. Callender, Jr. 

Professor of Human Resource Development 
University of Southern Maine 
400 Bailey Hall 
Gorham, Maine 04038 
1207) 780-^316 
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October, 1984 



/■ 

^ CONCENTRATION 
^ IN 

, EDUCATIONAL GERONTOLOGY 

University of Southern Maine 



What is Educational Gerontolony ? 

<^ Educational gerontology is the ti/edding of two powerful 
Ideas; The necessity of understanding the meaning of human time, 
as humans by living at all and living longer eKperiencrit, and 
tne central problem of developing our common humanity through 
appropriate learning opportunities. The first oroblem is to 
a?vrfr?^ ^^e^'Pfaning we have given, now give and could 

give to it throughout life. This includes the personal and social 

par?!^n?2r?v ?o^'!?r' ^i'"' individuals, groups, and societies, 

particularly for those for whom age is made or becomes a burden. 
The second ^problem is to examine and develop the art, politics 
and practice of education in relation to creating a world ever 
more fit for humans, based on more appropriate assumptions about 
human time. 



Seen m this way, educational gerontology is not best under- 
stood as either a field in its own right or a specialty within 
another field. Nor do we consider education or aerontology, taken 

:fr!!!?:?L^r,!^^.^^ °^ isolated professions. Rather, 



separately, as e; 



education and gerontology are seen as general fields of study 
implications for all professions, institutions, and 




aaing. the meaning attributed to ago, and aging individuals in 
all professions and institutions. it further aims to make a 
direct impact on problems associated with age now as well as to 
help create a better future. 

t'?hat are its areas of focus ? 

_ While educational gerontology has a broad definition and set 
o. interests, it has four primary areas of focus: 

# The rights, interests, needs, opportunities, and issues 
* associated with developing educational programs and 
equal access to educational programs for older people. 
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• Educational endeavours for/a general public of all ages 
about aging and older people. 

. • Educational programs for professionals and others who 
wish to work with older people or whose activities 
impact directly on the life chances of older people. 

• Educational programming for community mobilization and 
community education to address particular problems or 
issues defined by the community in ifelation to aging 
or the needs of older people. 

« 

Who is the concentration for ? 

The^ target audience for the concentration are those who: 

• are employed as full-time adult educators in any 
organizational setting, or 

• ^^J^y adult educator role as part of their respon- 
sibilities m any organizational or professional settinq. 
and ^ ' 

• develop .programs in which older people are learners, or 

• develop educational programs for professionals, citizens; 
or volunteers whose work impacts on services to older 
people. 

Therefore, we seek to attract staff developers, trainers in 
business and other or -janizational settings, health educators, 
continuing educators, community educators, public school teachers 
and ad-ult education staff and people who in any setting have a 
ma^or educational or training role in their employment or volun- 
teer activities. 

What are the courses in the concentration ? 

The major courses in the concentration are: 

• HRD 650 - SOCIAL AND PUBLIC POLICY IN AGING - This 
course examines the development of American public 
policy m aging from an historical perspective, culmina- 
ting m an analysis of the demographic and oersonal 
realities of a "greying society " and policy* conseguences 
for the future. An organizing principle of the course 
will be to review policies as they' effect the older 
person's ability to achieve access to the full rights- 
benefits, opportunities, and protections of society. 
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The course will review stereotypes of aging as in- 

T ^tl^""^ development. The processes of 
social and public policy development and analysis will 
be examined as will major polic? areas affecting the 

emSlnf^'^^^'S"' ^^^^'^^^^ health care, incomi, 
employment, age discrimination. Finally, education 

as a factor n'ih?-' '^'^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ -nd 

3 credit SLrs."^ ^"^ ^^^'^^ developLnt. 

HRD 651 « THE OLDER PERSON AS LEARNER - This course 

a^fn'eeds'o? ^fS^^^^ ^^i^^' interests, limitations! 

?S estaMi°h learners. After seeking 

i i^'^'f''^''^ ^^""^ fiction, the course 

education realistic prospects for adult 

education later in life as the length of life is ex- " 

unSfr ^hi^h'^'iS'^^^^ attention is given to the conditions 
under which older persons can best benefit from and 
contribute to adult education opportunities. Program 
development possibilities are examined in a numbero? 
settings and situations. 3 credit hours. 

^^T'it^," COORDINATING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR OLDER 
ADULTS IN THE COMMUNITY Designed for practitioners 
who already have a knowledge base in the field of adult 
education, this course will address the competencies 
needed to design and plan educational programs in a 
^variotyof community settinas. Students will develop 

^" Pf?gyam design al|d planning, needs assessment . 
and in mobilizing and coorSinating informal and tradi- 
tional resources as well as creating new ones in the 
community. A variety of educational programs related 
to Older adults will be presented and discuss-d. 
3 credit hours. 

HPD 653 - THE AGINC> WORKER - This course examines the 
denogiaphics, assets and problems of the older'workor 
Tne implications for employer and employee will be 
studied in suqh areas as planning for and adjustment 
to retirement, ^vocational training, and job modification 
win'^Sr^^ that facilitate adult development and learning 
will bo examined, along with a survey of various re- 
sources available to support the needs of the older 
worker. 3 credit hou^s. ^ u^uer 

HRD 654 - GERONTOLOGY AND THE HELPING PROFESSIONS - 
This course presents three conceptual frameworks, 
interrelated with each other: concepts, research find-", 
ings and practices of applied social gerontology; of 
the helping professions; and of the complex organiza- 
tions which deliver services to, or on behalf of, older 
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ft^l t' T'^! purpose is to enable learners to int^orate 
this knowledge for application in service to society 

P^°P^^ particular tl is^' 

SOCIA^^O pSIlIc^S"" frAG?NG''f2 .'L""^ "^er, „rd 650, 

Alcn -3 rui^xcr iN AGING, IS Seen as basic to the others 

also ^?ff^f^^^°!! ^^''^ courses listed above/ the Department 

GER0N?0LOG?/^5Si:^I?itute will ^'^^^ ^T^"^^^ 

and important tSe^e or isiue area whic^^^^^r^' °" ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^"^ 
the five cour^f>«5 i-L f which enhances -one or more of 

will aenera^^v ?K general concentration. The Institute 

of 1985 wni L^^^^ ""T ^^^^i^^- The Institute for the Suimner 
OE X985 Will be organized around age and work issues. 

What are the complet ion requirements fn^ the 
Certifica te in Edu cational Gerontology ? 

Fdno.Mof^''^^ "^^"^ ^""^ matriculated in the Masters of Adult 
tow bv certificate of^ Educational Geron- 

tology by completing all five courses in the concentration. 

rH,,^.?^^^'^^^^ matriculated students in the Masters of Adult 
nn^nf ^H^?"^""^"^ complete the Certificate by completing three 
Sne'^rfaS^ult^nde?.^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ "^^^ a^plan%pro^f 



one's faculty advisor. 
\lS^y..J^^ the Coytificate received? 



„.ste^?f^?o1rL"re=o":eT.S?L1°^^?^!?>"tro?"'""" °^ 
completion. ''aIso, of courser'th'rri^'^'^raLcripr^corf o?" 

both the completion of the individual courses anJ^sff^,° 
of the concentration certificate. ^^^^^^^ ^"d the awarding 

* 

Graduates of the Masters of Adult Education r,r,N« , 
a mailed certificate of co^pletioHt the poii?"of g?IdSat!on"^ 
Also, there is a notation of certificate award nn t-hl f ; 
as -well as a record of individual co"sl ^etSo^ ' '""^''"P'^ 
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Ca-n courses be taken on a non-credit basis ? 

Yea, courses can be taken on an audit basis. Also, the 
Suinner Institute is designed for professionals who would like to 
take the program for C.E.U.'s. Certificates of participation 
are mailed to persons who complete the program on this basis. 



. (Course and Certificate Credit Toward Other Professional Degrees) 

The concentration certificate program and its individual 
courses exists under the responsibility and authority of the 
Department of fluman Resource Development and is directly co- 
ordinated by the Master's Program in Adult Education. Individual 
courses may count for credit toward other masters or doctors 
degree programs only if approved by the faculty of such programs. 
Therefore, a student matriculated in another graduate program 
should seek prior approval from their*advisor before registerinq 
in a concentration course. 

However, space is available to graduate students in other 
programs. Also, the inter-disciplinary faculty who have planned 
" the concentration believe that the concentration at some point 
could be adapted to meet the needs of a variety of graduate 
programs through a consortium approach and the concentration has 
been designed with this possibility in mind. The Provost has 
established a q6mmittee to advise her on the needs of the Insti- 
tution in the area of gerontology. Undoubtedly, the possible 
co-sponsorship of the concentration will be discussed as part of 
♦:ho work of this committee. 
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